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From our own Correspondent. ) 

I was as nearly as possible like the Prussians at 
Waterloo, too late for seeing the battle set in array, 
partly through my own amiable weakness, and 
partly through an unexpected change in railway 
administration, which not infrequently confounds 
and dismays a too confiding public. ‘‘I am going 
by the early train,” said I, the night before, to my 
friend. But why? There is such a capital ex- 
press three hours later,” said he; ‘‘and it gets in 
nearly as early.” I capitulated, not knowing the 
trouble and woe that would befall on the morrow. 
The first intimation of tempest was at the station, 
when we found that the railway people would grant 
no through ticket ; so we took tickets to a junction, 
about a hundred miles on the road. There, 
a bar to all further progress, and three hours 
to wait; at least, so said an official. Go 
to another official Same answer. Try a third. 
Hurrah! Can get on; though by an immensely 
circuitous route. Train goes in two minutes. Just 
catch it, and away, not exactly in the direction of 
Manchester, still hoping to see it before night. At 
every junction we were stopped—even by the 
station-masters—until, like true Britons, deter- 
mined to be up to time on the field of battle, we 
insisted on the advance of our contingent ; and, by 
persevering catching of expresses at cross-country 
junctions, we at length found ourselves at the 
scene of conflict, with plenty of time to furbish our 
weapons, and refresh our jaded faculties of body 


into so small a space. 


} 


grand, a more enthusiastic assembly. The leaders ness; and yet a perfect self-government. The en- 
of Nonconformity seemed to be all there ; the floor | thusiasm was not passionate in the less noble 


was crowded with men who were, each in his own 
sphere, centres of influence and power. 
don’t these parsons stay at home and mind their 
own work ?” said in our hearing, on one of the Lan- 
cashire railways, a Tory, overbearing and insolent, 
as is the manner of some of that ilk. Our answer 
would have been, They must fight for liberty, 
brotherhood, equality, who understand the princi- 
ples of freedom; but on this great occasion laymen 
were to the fore, and parsons were scarcely in the 
majority. The galleries were filled with specta- 
tors, visitors, call them what you will—and among 
them a large number of ladies. 

After the reports and telegraphed sketch of the 
inaugural meeting, which appeared in your columns 
the morning after, we need net describe again what 
then took place, but go at once to the first meeting 
of the conference proper on Wednesday morning. 
In the course of Tuesday evening we had slipped 
out of the great meeting to take a look at our 
exiled friends in the supplementary gathering in the 
Friends’ Meeting House. On glancing round the 


“Why | 


| debate. 


’ 
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sense of that term; but exalted, because never 
evoked save in view of great principles, contingent 
perils of the first magnitude, and formidable duties ; 
so that there was ever present that .which would 
awe and subdue as well as inspire. Of Mr. Miall’s 
address, we will say here only this, that it was 
the key-note for all subsequent addresses and 
If anyone had any fears, as we ourselves 
had, of the conference being thorough and united, 
those fears were dissipated by the unanimous 
response evoked by the chairman’s address. The 
logic of events seems to have fixed the hitherto 
doubtful and hesitating. The dial is now clearly 
pointing to that elementary literary and scientific 
instruction, with which alone States, as States, are 
competent to deal. 

At an early stage the arrangements for orderly 
debate were announced. Every speaker had to 
send his name up, and then come to the platform. 
Twenty minutes were allowed to papers, and ten to 
speakers ; a bell to ring three minutes before the time 
had expired, and then at the last moment the bell 


building, we wondered how eighteen hundred and | would give the decisive sound. Such arrangements 
fifty delegates, besides visitors, were to be crushed | have great disadvantages, which are sufficiently 


It was our ignorance. The | obvious; but we are persuaded that, on the whole, 


Meeting House was eminently adapted for its pur- | the advantages predominate. 


pose. It is so constructed as to be capable of en- 


The first question was now introduced by Pro- 


largement to double its usual size, by the removal | fessor A. S. Wilkins, M. A., Professor of Latin in 


of certain screens. These had disappeared when 
the delegates poured into the building long before 
the time fixed for the commencement of pro- 
ceedings. On glancing round, the real strength of 
the conference could be better estimated than on 
the preceding night, when the delegates were more 
or less mingled with others in a promiscuous assem- 


and of mind ; for having, as we considered, fought | bly. The delegates were now for the most part on 


our way to Manchester, meat and drink and rest 
had become prime necessities. 


| 


the ground-floor. As we looked at them, it did 
not seen extravagant to believe that the very 


At our hotel there was a large number of officersof flower of Nonconformist chivalry was there. The 
the Nonconformist army ; men stern and grey from | chair was taken pro tem. by Mr. Richard Johnson, 


many a well-fought field. 
Manchester,” said the landlord, rubbing his hands, 
as he accounted for the rush up and down the grand 
staircase, and along the passages. Out of doors the 


| 
| with a graceful allusion to that painful event which 


„Great conference in who presided over the meeting during the trans- 


action of some preliminary business, and delivered 
a carefully-prepared written address. He opened 


prospect was dismal—the everlasting rain of Man- had led to the postponement of the conference, and 
chester. But this was a kind of gathering which with an intimation that the very first business 
no weather could affect ; and so our spirits never | would be the moving of a memorial to the Queen, 


failed. ‘‘ What time is the great Inaugural at the 
Free Trade Hall?“ Doors open at half - past five 
for half-past six! Not caring to be too early, un- 
willing to be too late, we struck the happy medium ; 
at six we marched into the hall. Crowded in 
every part! Platform, galleries, area, private 
boxes, every inch of standing-ground—patked. 
Great posters along the passages announced that there 
was room for no more ; and that a supplementary 
meeting with a strong staff of speakers would be 
‘held in the Friends’ Meeting House. A supple- 


mentary meeting was no doubt the right thing, as 


- purely establishing the fact that the immense Free 
Trade Hall was crowded to suffocation. But for 


ourselves we could not see it. We cared more for 
that sublime atmosphere of moral enthusiasm, 


i 


expressive of the sympathy of Nonconformists for 
herself and other members of the royal family. 
This struck the conference at once as pre-eminently 
the right thing to be first of all done’ A few 
words then followed on the general business, in 
which the Chairman pleaded that the great conten- 
tion might be carried forward in a manner ‘‘ worthy 
of the simple, serious, God-fearing men and women 
of whom we are the delegates,” and of the lives 
of our predecessors whose praise is in the churches, 
who were angry and sinned not, who united loving 
patience with manly resistance to oppression, who 
were saints and therefore patriots.” Allusions 
towads the close to the men of Birmingham, to 
Mr. Dale and Mr. Dixon, and to Mr. Miall, were 
received with rapturous applause. The memorial to 


which is the creation of numbers, than for the the Queen was then read, without being formally 


wisest utterance which eloquence could pronounce. 
There was another alternative, which we adopted, 
to go up inte the gallery; work our way to a point 
near the speakers; and then on some jutty, freize, 


1 


| 


| moved and seconded, and was carried with enthu- 


siastic unanimity. Introductory business hav- 
ing been despatched, the chair was then taken 
by Mr. E. Miall, M.P.; and, if in these columns 


buttress, or coign of vantage (to use the word# of the writer may be permitted, he would say that he 
Mr. Richard), live for four hours the life of a fly— was the right man in the right place, for surely 


clinging somehow or other to the wall of the build- 
ing, since the floor was occupied, and we are not 
yet so far advanced in fly calisthenics as to hold on 
by vulcanised india-rubber soles to the ceiling. 


no one can have higher claim to lead than he, who 
is the acknowledged leader of the men whochampion, 


Owens College, Manchester, viz., 9 
Equality in the Universities.” He poi out 
what had been obtained, but how much, notwith- 
standing, remains to be secured. He is a com- 
paratively young man, but his paper was clear, 
vigorous, able, and exhaustive. The first resolu- 
tion was moved by a veteran in the cause of 
University reform, Mr. James Heywood, formerly 
M.P. for South Lancashire, whose racy speech, in 
which he half jocosely proposed, though the meet- 
ing did not sympathise with him, that Mr. 
Miall should be a life peer, greatly enlivened the 
audience. But, alas! just as he seemed to be getting 
into the swing of his speech the bell-suddenly 
cut it short. Mr. Neville Goodman, thus warned, 
plunged at once into his subject, and did great 
execution, by reason of his great earnestness and 
evidently intimate knowledge of the Universities. 
We refer readers to our report for what he said, 
more concerned here to note that he is himself an 
illustration of the injustice which even yet reigns 
at our national seats of learning. Mr. Goodman 
is ‘‘ one of the most accomplished students of natural 
science in the University of Cambridge. Some 
years ago he took the highest honours in that 
branch of science which Cambridge has to give, yet 
being a conscientious Nonconformist, he has not 
only been unable to reap a single one of the rewards 
which would have been his had he been a member 
of the Establishment, but though resident in Cam- 
bridge and a successful private teacher, has been 
shut out from all educational posts in the Univer- 
sity.” These are the words of Professor W. Stead- 
man Aldis, M. A., a few years since senior 
wrangler, now professor of mathematics at what 
we may call the infant University of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, himself also an illustration of the same 
injustice. On this motion there were three volun- 
teer speakers—Professor Massey, of Spring-hill 
College; the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, who gave 
pointed practical advice, founded on an intimate 
knowledge of University life and politics ; and the 
Rev. C. E. B. Reed, lately a Nonconformist 
student of Trinity College, Cambridge, and son 


in this our time, the cause of ecclesiastical freedom | of Mr. C. Reed, one of the M.P.’s for Hackney. 


If we ever had a doubt as to the force in which for a perfect storm of applause : and such tempests 


Nonconformists would assemble after the postpone- | 


ment of December, doubt would instantly have fled 
like mists of morning. With all our experience of 
the Free Trade Hall—and we have been in it on 


were very frequent throughout the whole of the 


and equality. His taking the chair was the signal Mr. Reed suggested whether it would not be pos- 


gible and right for a national university to grant 


proceedings. They came from the intense fervour | 


of the assembled delegates. Nothing was more 
marked than the presence of apparently antagonistic 


occasions now historic—we had never seen a more moods of mind throughout—an intense fiery earnest- 


divinity scholarships on the basis of competent 
knowledge, without regard to theological opinions. 
Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A., whose paternal interest in 
keeping the conference in the right track was 


throughout very noteworthy, deprecated the raising 
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of this question, explained a modification in the : 
resolution, and the conference voted it unanimously. 
Then occurred an incident which varied forawhile 
the necessary monotony of even earnest debate. 
The next paper was on the ‘‘ Endowed Schools Act 


N and the Claims of Dissenters.” This had been pre- 
@ pared by PrOfessor Sheldon Amor, M.A. ; but that 

4 gentleman was ill. So his wife volunteered to read 
‘ the paper; and there she stood, with her intelli- 

gent, gentle, womanly face which shone on the 


assembly that gloomy Manchester morning, and her 

quiet, modest bearing. For some time the great 

assembly did ite very best to hear; but it was of no 

| Simultaneously there came from several parts 
" of the Meeting-house, ‘‘Can’t hear.” It had been 
. prearranged that should Mrs. Amos fail in strength 
of voice, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal should read for 

her; and soon the lady was obliged to give way. 

. For our own part, we should have been glad to have 
heard the silvery music float on for a short twenty 

minutes, though we had not distinguished one 

: word, and to have trusted to reports on the morrow 
if for the contenta of the paper; but that was not the 
general feeling. The mover of the resolution on 
the subject, the Rev. J. Jenkyn Brown, of Bir- 
mingham—well known for his able and gallant 
ionship of Nonconformist claims in the 
of the Spectator—completely carried away 
the assembly by his vigorous and direct onslaught 
on the Endowed Schools Commissioners and their 
governors, ez officio, co-optative, and representa- 
tive, and by his dry, caustic humour. It was 
seconded by Mr. W. M. Fawcett in a weighty speech, 
which referred to the ‘‘dexterous manipulation 
in the choice of governing bodies ; and, after brief 
discussion, the motion, with rather a strong rider, to 
the effect ‘‘that the commissioners have hitherto 


unanimously carried. Prior to the vote, Mr. Dale 
madeavery useful speech, which will, we hope, excite 


the localities to which the scheme applies.” We 
hope our readers will take a note of this, and follow 
the advice of Mr. Davids, ‘‘ to be wide awake, and 
look after the endowed schools in their several 


A change became necessary at night. The 
Friends’ Meeting House was proving after all too 
limited for the 1,885 delegates, which, we were 


actually located, where it would be impossible to 
do either, save at the cost of a half-broken 
back; when, lo! a voice, just close at hand, 
announced that the meeting was adjourned to 
the Free Trade Hall. Being near the door, we 
were almost first in the street, and in a moment 
were charging the head of the noble three times 
„ix hundred,” over passengers and policemen 
in the streets, to the terror and amazement of 
the population of Manchester. Those who had had 
no seats, or seats not worth having, now found 
themselves ensconced in the high places of the 
assembly, and they who had been in what we may 
term conference clover suddenly found themselves 
wandering without in desert places. The last were 
first, and the first were last. Nor was this the end 
of the confusion. Delegates had got into the 
galleries of the hall, and visitors were on the floor. 
Mr. W. Crosfield, on taking the chair, asked that 
this might be rectified. No one budged. But 
when Mr. Dale pointed out that the moral weight 
of the assembly would, in a case of voting, be 
seriously impaired by the delegates not being 
together on the floor, and further appealed to the 
honour of gentlemen, not delegates, to betake 
themselves to the gallery, then Nonconformist 
loyalty to law and order triumphed, and, at con- 
siderable sacrifices in many instances, gentlemen 
took their proper places. The chairman opened 
with a few business-like words, and immediately 
the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, of Birmingham, an inde- 
fatigable member of tho Central Committee, read 
an exhaustive and well-reasoned paper on Fees in 


Denominational Schools,” which showed a complete 
mastery of the subject. With much effect he 
remarked that while a sectarian system on a8 
enormous scale waa being established, they were 
coolly asked to pause in their objections until the 
work was over, and the new vested interests had 
become too powerful to remove! The Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, in moving the first resolution, delivered a 
most speech, which went st once to the 
heart of the question and of the conference: it 
‘sounded through the ball like the voice uf a 
trampet. The Rev. J. A. Picton, M. A., was to 
have seconded the resolution, but being unable to 
be present, his place was taken by the Rey. 
H. W. Parkinson, who, im a searching, sar- 


came Dr. Raleigh. It would be impossible to 
convey by even a verbatim report an adequate im- 
pression of his power, ease, felicity of illustra- 
tion, moral elevation, and religious earnestness. 
His speech was an event. Though this accom- 
plished and influential minister has, from the 
time of the passing of the Education Act, gone 
in with all his energy against its obnoxious pro- 
visions, he has, as is well known, for years past 
hesitated as to the policy, if not the principles, of 
the Liberation movement. The rev. Doctor has at 
length been taught by events. There is,” he 
said on Thursday, only one way out of all this. 
Let all Churches be disestablished,” and the pro- 
tracted cheering which greeted this frank avowal 
showed that Dr. Raleigh’s hearers attached no 
little signi to his declaration. Where now 
are the so-called moderate” Dissenters? Truly, 
whoever may lose by this great demonstration at 
Manchester, the Liberation Society will be the 
gainer. After speeches from Messrs. Warburton, 
Heath, and the Rev. F. 8. Johnstone, the recently 
elected member of the Merthyr School Board—who, 
by the way, supported his proposal to demand the 
‘* unconditional” repeal of the 25th clause on the 
ground that it will probably be proposed to com- 
pensate the denominational schools by additional 
grants from the consolidated fund—some sensation 
was occasioned by the introduction of the first 
martyr in the cause, Mr. Harvey Adama, who on 
the proceeding Monday had had his weather-glass, 
—pointing at ‘‘ stormy,” said Mr. Dale—seized for 
the new Church · rate, commonly called the Educa- 
tion rate. Mr. Adams was most cordially received, 
and briefly addressed the conference. Then fol- 
lowed an incisive paper on State grants to denomi- 
national day-schools, by the Rev. Charles Williams, 
of Accrington, who pleaded for secular education 
not only on political but on religious grounds ; after 
which a resolution affirming the absolute necessity 
of combined secular and separate religious educa- 
tion, the latter by voluntary effort, was moved 
by Professor F. E. Anthony, of the Western Col- 
lege, and seconded by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
whose report of a recent conversation with an Irish 
Protestant prelate was very apropos. Thereupon 
arose the first danger to the absolute unanimity of 
the ‘conference. The Rev. Alfred Tilly, the Rev. 
F. S. Johnstone, and subsequently several others, in- 
cluding Mg. Joseph Spencer, the Rev. R. Harley, and 
the Rev. R. Bruce, wished to effect verbal, perhaps 
more than verbal alterations, which seemed to them 


Miall not to get into wrangling about verbal 
alterations,” nor to fail to be the men of business 
they ought te be,” passed the resolution in its 
original form, with the omission, however, of one 
clause, which for grave reasons came up on the fol- 
lowing evening. There was once more the most 
perfect unanimity, Thus the conference without a 
discordant voice affirmed the necessity of purely 
secular State education. 

And now what shall we say of the second morn- 
ing meeting? All hitherto had been in a certain 
sense preliminary to this, For this meeting every 
man had come to Manchester, For power of 
speech, boldness of opinion, unanimity and enthu- 
siasm, it was, without exception, the noblest Non- 
conformist demonstration it was ever our privilege to 
witness. It was impossible again to obtain the Free 
Trade Hall, and the conference had therefore to 
make the best of the Friends’ Meeting House, which 
was of course densely packed. The chairman was 
Mr. W. Middlemore, of Birmingham, who opened 
with words fit and few. The first paper, really 
on this subject, ‘‘The Political Relations of Non- 
conformists to the Leaders of the Liberal party,” 
was read by Mr. H. Richard, M.P., and occupied 
considerably more than the regulation twenty 
minutes. It was a masterly historical résumé of 


the relation of Nonconformists to successive Liberal 


Governments from the Revolution of 1688 ; showing 

how they had been kicked and cuffed, embarrassed, 

hindered, insultsed, and contemned by those who 

were professedly their friends. The long-suffering, 

dignified attitude of the Nonconformists during 

these two centuries was then eloquently described. 

But the climax of interest was reached when Mr. 

Richard asked the conference what Nonconformists 

were now to do. The sense and substance of his 

advice, as of the unanimous feeling of the meeting, 

may be gathered from the resolution which 

was subsequently passed. On Mr. Richa d 
beginning his paper, the conference gave 

him a complete ovation; but on his resuming 
his seat the two thousand started to their feet and 
cheered to the echo. Never, perhaps, in any 
such assembly was this so often done during a single 
meeting. The tide seemed to gather force with 

almost every address; and these risings of the 
assembly seemed like a succession of great waves, 

which, coming periodically after a succession of 
smaller ones, marked the magnitude of the advance. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s paper on the Political Organi- 
sation of Nonconformists” was able and telling, 
though it was necessarily at a disadvantage coming 
directly after so much Welsh fire. He too, was 
enthusiastically cheered, and his eminently prac- 
tical advice will, we doubt not, be well conned. 
Mr. Stitt moved, with brief speech, cut short by 
the inexorable ten minutes’ bell, and Mr. Dale 
seconded, without a word, the succeeding reso- 
lution. Once and again during the morning, by 
signs of impatience quite unmistakeable, the earnest 
men who had travelled some of them hun- 
dreds of miles intent on serious business, showed 
that they could brook no delay in coming to the 
grave practical question beforethem. This was the 
temper henceforth—glad welcome to every practical 
guiding word, and utter intelerance of all mere 
speech-making whatever. Mr. Dale explained that 
he was reserving himself to speak at a later stage 
on an amendment which had been threatened, and 
which was immediately forthcoming. Now, at 
length, we began to tremble. We were never 
more mistaken in our lives. The Rev. J. G. Rogers 
rose to point out that the resolution was not strong 
enough to meet the full convictions and determina 
tions of the conference. _He moved that, instead 
of saying that the Nonconformists of Great 
Britain will not accept as a satisfactory representa- 
tive any Parliamentary candidate who will not 
pledge himself to the amendment of the Education 
Act, the conference should declare that Noncon- 
formists will positively not vote for such. This 
open, manly declaration of war aroused the 
assembly again to its feet. It was seconded in a few 
bold, sensible words by Mr. Binns, and then Henry 
Vincent came to the front, another tempest of 
cheering greeting his advance. He spoke in his 
very best manner, and on every account he 
advised unanimity. He himself was ready to eup- 
port either resolution or amendment, or both to- 
gether. His declaration that Nonconformists 
stand in the presence of a political and ecele- 
siastical conspiracy against the liberty of the English 
people” was overwhelmingly impressive, and he 
proceeded to allude to dark priestly influences in 
words that seemed most solemn to those who 
understand their gloomy significance. ‘‘ We do 
not charge Mr. Gladstone with being the leader of 


important; but the conference, urged by Mr. that conspiracy, but chere is a power behind the 


throne greater than the throne itself, Every adminis. 
tration in this nation is partly guided by the advice 
of unseen men, who are behind the scenes, and who 
give weighty influence to the existing Cabinet,” 
Soon the difficulty was adjusted, Mr. Dale an- 


accepted and embudied in a rider: and further, 
that in other respects the original resolution was 
strengthened and improved. After a few practical 
words, ardent with earnestness, from Mr. E. M. 
Richards, M.P. for Cardiganshire, the conference 
insisted on having no more speeches, but on instantly 
voting; and a stronger resolution than even the 
committee dared to propose was carried unani- 
mously, not alone by show of hands, but by 
every man rising to his feet and ing to lift 
the roof off with the almost frantic violence of. his 
cheering. At this grand moment the interest of 
the conference culminated, the climax was reached. 
Here we stay our hand. What was done at 
night anent Irish Education, the Scotch Education 
Bill, the function of the day-teacher as to religious 
education, Mr. Miall’s motion for Disestablishment, 
albeit very important, we may not linger to de- 
scribe here: is it not written in the chronicle of the 
Nonconformist Conference at Manchester? Only 


lest our last touch of description should be mis- 


understood, we add that, as a set off to the im. 


nouncing that Mr. Rogers’s meaning had been 
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mense enthusiasm, there is to be placed the most 
admirable reticence and self-control of hundreds. 
„In the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) 
whirlwind of passion,” there was maintained ‘‘a 
temperance that gave it smoothness.” As we 
glanced around, it was easy to see that there were 
present scores—not to say hundreds—of the ablest 
and most eloquent men Nonconformity had ever 
produced, who would have been able enough to 
instruct, interest, and even enchain that august 
assembly, but who were well content to be 
eloquently silent, concerned only that the one 
great object should be secured—to come to one 
mind, and to let the Government once and for all 
know what Nonoonformity meant to do. 


Correspondence, 


NONCONFORMIST WAHABEEBS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—Under the above title the Hertfordshire 
Incumbent” writes to the Times to prove that the Non- 
conformists have no grievance in the matter of popular 
education. There is nothing, in his judgment, neces- 
sitating even a conscience clause.” To show this, the 
„Hertfordshire Incumbent '’ quotes the evidence of the 
Assistant-Commiasioners of Education, given in the re- 
port of the Duke of Newoastle's Commission, prefacing 
his extracts by remarking that among the names of 
the signatarics appears that of Edward Miall, who is 
now taking so prominent a part at Manchester.” 

Sir, a Hertfordshire Incumbent” need not be told 
that this language is calculated to create a false im 
pression. Mr. Miall did not sign a report stating that 
there was no religious difficulty in the public schools; 
all that that hon. gentleman signed was a statement 


‘that the assistant-commissioners used such and such 


language regarding the religious difficulty. The com- 
missioners reported this, as in duty they were bound to 


do, and then proceeded to suggest the possible neces- 


‘sity of a conscience clause. They thought that it 


might become the duty of the Committee of Council to 
consider whether the publf® fund placed at their dis- 
posal in aid of popular education may not be admi- 
nistered in such a manner as will insure the children of 
the poor in all places the opportunity of partaking of 
its benefits without exposing their parents to a violation 
of their religious convictions,” 

Well, the Hertfordshire Incumbent” believes that 
there is now no grievance, and that no person’s con 
science can be violated. Then, how is it that the 
clergy all along resisted the imposition upon them of a 
‘conscience clause If they did not abuse their 
power, why did they claim the right to abuse it? If 
they did not want to teach Nonconformist children 
Church doctrine, why oppose the suggestion that the 
Nonconformist children should be protectgg! and why 
refuse them that protection? The fact as we all 
know, that protection has been greatly needed, and is 
no doubt greatly needed now. What happens is de- 


‘geribed by Mr. Skeats in his pamphlet on Conscience 


Clauses and Conscience Rights, and I cannot do better 


than quote that writer’s language :— 


It may happen, however, in some remote districts— 
happily getting fewer and fewer every year—where 
even a public day-school does not at t exist, that 
there will be found clergymen who will tly need 
the curb of the proposed clause. In all these cases it 
ill be practically useless. It will be no sufficient re- 
straint upon the one, nor protection to the other party. 
Where an intolerant “‘squarson” reigns supreme, the 
man who needs the protection of a consciegce clause 
will not dare to take advantage of it. It would be 
ruin to him, or if not ruin, certain loss and certain 
disgrace. e social influence of the Established 
Church in such districts is beyond the realisation of 
those who have neither seen nor felt its 

ects. . 1 J thought exists because it cannot 
be checked ; li e 

; liberty of action is almost unknown. —— 
a 


little ; 

man who would not send his children to 

school to say the catechism, or who should withdraw 
them from church, would be a marked man. He would 
be refused employment, ne | would be withdrawn 


85 


practically excommunicated and ostracised. A dosen 
conscience elauses would be no protection to him. 
Give in ho must, or starve, or leave. This is no fancy 
picture—I wish for the sake of humanity and religion, 
and for the sake of England, that it were. 

I suppose that even a ‘Hertfordshire Incumbent” 
will acknowledge a grievance here. 

But, after all, this clever writer fails to hit the mark. 
It is not where he has shot his arrows. Granting that 
n> child’s conscience is abused, and that no child 
needs protection from priestly tyranny, what then! 
That is not all the matter, nor the half of it. It is the 


‘ system of subsidising religious sects to teach their doo- 


trines to anybody that is objected to. The Hertford- 
shire Incumbent” had better deal with this, the real 
issue, when he next writes, and not seek to create pre- 


- judice by raising a different question. 


Yours, &c., 
A WAHABEE. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
mn, -I see that in your “Summary ” of the 24th inst. 
I am alluded to as a Churchman, 


. SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


— 


— — 


As I am proud of my Nonoonformity, and have no 
desire to be “‘comprehendei” in any established sect, 
permit me to correct tho misstatement, and to say that 
Iam a Unitarian. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Southborne, Augustus road, Edgbaston, 

Jan. 27, 1872. 


CONSCIENCES AND CONSCIENCES. 
To the Kditor of the Nonconformist. 

Str,—Wishing to address Nenoonformists, I cannot 
do better than ask you to insert what I have to say, for 
vour paper is the most widely circulated among those 
whom I may call, with Mr. Dale, the ‘‘ Nonconformists 
in revolt.” 

For some years before church-rates were abolished, 
the testimony of persons popularly known as ‘‘ church- 
rate martyrs” was a powerful ally to arguments against 
those rates which appealed merely to reason. 

In the matter of education now being debated, one 
of your body, a Mr. Adams, has become an “‘ education- 
rate martyr,” and has sealed his testimony by the loss 
of a weather-glass. His»action has been approved by 
the great conference at Manchester, the members of 
which lately rose en masse to greet their champion. 

My only object in writing to you is to say that if 
Nonconformists should succeed in moulding the Educa- 
tion Act according to your wishes, I shall in like manner 
become an education martyr on the other side: for I 
shall then refuse on conscientious grounds to pay an 
education rate, though I shall feel myself bound to sup- 
port a denominational school with a sum Jarger than 
the rate levied upon me. Further, I have no doubt of 
persuading many thousands of Churehmen to follow 
my example. | 

We claim the same right that you do to judge for 
ourselves what we will consider cases of conscience, and 
when. You now make it a point to refuse payment of 
rates which may even indirectly be applied to denomi- 
national purposes. You have not yet refused taxes 
which are applied in part to pay the salaries of denomi- 
national chaplains. Be you judges of your own con- 
sciences: we will be judges of ours, 

We have a conscientious objection to pay rates in 


| support of a system which will tend to bring religion 
into diafavour and contempt by associating it with extra 


taskwork in the minds of all the rising generation. The 
old rhyme says— 
To make our pleasures fees. 

We hold that your system will go far to make religion 
hateful. To that opinion we adhere, even though you 
should disclaim the intention to bring about the result 
we expect. To that result we have a conscious objec- 
tion, and I, for one, will not pay towards it. 

Speaking generally, I hold, in common with most 
people who have ever thought anything about moral 
questions (vide Blackstone's ‘‘Commentaries,” Intro- 
duction), that there is a conscientious obligation to obey 
the law. But if disobedience is accepted by our rulers 
as a mere stimulating agitation, and if the not very 
terrible consequences of such disobedience have with 
some people the convincing power of martyrdom, I pro- 
mise you that the system shal] be tried on our side as 
well as on yours. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
GILBERT VEN ABLES. 

[As the Education Act of 1870 classes religious teach 
ing with extra work, Mr. Venables need not wait, 
but should become a martyr at once.—Ep, NVoncon- 
formt. 


THE LAST SEVEN CAPITAL SENTENCES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—The last seven capital sentences in England 
and their results (all within about a month) afford a 
most conclusive proof that the law of murder should ve 
so amended without delay as to be at least capable of 
being generally carried out. At present it is not so, 
nor has it been so for many years, and the obstacles 
have increased till they have fairly brought about a 
dead-lock. 

In the first of the recent cases, the Derby murder, the 
judge interposed and advised a commutation, which was 
granted. Inthe second and third cases, at Leicester, 
the prosecutor, all the jury, who had returned a verdict 
of guilty, and several members of Parliament, inter- 
posed, with success, to prevent the execution of the law. 
In the fourth instance, at Coventry, the lord lieutenant 
of the county, several M. P.'s and magistrates, and a 
number of other persons, interposed, and again with 
success. In the fifth case, at Cheltenham, a number of 
clergy, ‘‘ Friends,” and others, interposed, but failed. 
This was the only one of the seven murderers upon 
whom the sentence was carried out, In the sixth and 
seventh instances (the Rev, Mr. Watson and Miss 
Edmunds), nearly the whole nation may be said to have 
successfully obstructed the carrying out of the law. 
Yet even the recommendations of the judges in both 
instances, and of the medical men in the latter, although 
acted upon, are admitted to be in opposition to the law 
as it stands defined. 

In America statutes are sometimes passed, or ro- 
tained, with an understanding that their operation 
shall be only nominal. But sucha state of things is 


greatly to be deprecated here, All genuine respect for 


o 
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the laws and constitution of England, and all due con- 
sideration for the successive Home Secretaries, now 
demand a prompt alteration of the statutes affecting 
murder. Public security also demands it. And many 
law-abiding subjects of the Queen are entitled to it, for, 
as an esteemed correspondent lately remarked to me 
in reference to two of the above caf 
paradox it is that the best citizens 
called upon to prevent the execution of 
their country |” 
Yours truly, 


WILLIAM 
Jan. 25. TALLACX. 


CHALLENGE AND NOBLE RESPONSE. 
Ta the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 

Sin, —At a meeting held at the Alexandra Orphanage 
in June last, at which the Earl of Shaftesbury presided, 
two members of the committee offered 100 guineas each 
upon the condition that the number was made up to 
fifty by the 3lst instant—this day. Others accepted the 
challenge ; an appeal was made, the result is that wo 
have forty-three, and only forty-three, names down, so 
that we still want seven to complete. Thero is little 
doubt of all paying up if we can secure these seven at 
once. I therefore appeal to your readers, the earnest 
and liberal Nonconformists of England, to supply this 
small number. By so doing they will help to reduce 
our debt to a mere trifle. The payment may be by 
four annual instalments or in one round sum, as may 
be convenient. The forty-three contributions of 100 
guineas each, is a noble response, for which the com- 
mittee are very grateful. Cheques should be crossed 
London and County Bank, and made payable to, 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. See. 

Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 

Donations or annual subscriptions to any amount will 
b® thankfully received. 


Beligions und Henominational News. 


Mr. Thomas Hope, of the Lancashire Indepen- 
dent College, has a unanimous invitation 
to the pastorate of the Independent Church, 
Bungay, Suffolk. 

Fa.FieLp.—Through the kind liberality of some 


friends, entirely without his know the Rev. 
D. Griffiths, of Falfield, Glou was re- 
cently agreeably surprised to find that he had been 


made a member of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund. 

RETIREMENT OF THE Rev. C. M. BIN II 
The Rev. C. M. Birrell has tendered the resignation 
of his office as pastor of the church in Pembroke 
my aoe ore Mr. Birrell, who has been led 
to this step by the continued insufficiency of his 
health to meet the requirements of his ition, 
has agreed to remain with his until his 
successor is appointed. He has held the office for 
nearly thirty-six years. 

Tue Week or Prayer IX Roxx. Daily meet- 
ings were held during the week of united yer 
in all the Italian Protestant places of worship in 
Rome. Prayer-meeti were also held by the 
English, at which ad were given by the 
Revs. Dr. Philip and Lewis (Free Church Presby- 
terian), H. Hamilton (Church of England), G. F. 
Newman (Co ional), A. Paton (Church of 
Scotland), and iral Fishbou: ne. 

Tue Late Dr. Rosson, or GLascow.—On Sun- 
day special services were held in Wellington-street 
United Presbyterian Church, in connection with 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Robson, which took 
— on the morning of Sabbath, the 2lst inst. 

church was crowded on both occasions. The 
Rev. Dr. Ker, of Sydney-place United Presbyterian 
Church, officiated in the forenoon, choosing as his 
text the last clause of Heb. xi. 35—‘‘ That they 
a obtain a better — A — concluded 
an ve sermon by saying, May it be ours 
to f w in his steps, that we may share in his 
joys!” In the afternoon, Dr. Black occupied the 
pulpit, and gave a memoir of the deceased minister. 
‘CHESTER.—The annual meeting of the con- 
connected with 2 United 
resbyterian Church was held on Jan. 24, James 
Boyd, Esq., in the chair. A report, prepared by 
the committee of management, on the work of the 
4 — during the 2 year, which was read 
and 1 showed t the membership had 
inc to 323, and the ave attendance at the 
quarterly communion services had been 220. The 
amount received in volun contributions for the 
— of the church had 850/., in addition 
to . for missionary and charitable purposes. No 
charge is made for pew-rents, and all the funds are 
— by the voluntary contributions of mem- 
and friends. The mission in Hall street had 
— ＋1 extend; — *. — week · day 
classes e missionary's teachi ving largel 
increased. Anew committee of ent for 
the present year having been elected, the chairman 
read an affectionate letter from the Rev. Joseph 
Corbett, the pastor of the ion, who was 
prevented by illness from the meeting. 

Mr. SPURGEON re his — he on Rome at 
the Met litan T on Tuesday. He said 
on — — was = meant for the 

public. He regarded tion as his 

riends, and he liked to stand and talk with them 

without restraint. No one cared to be watched in 

his own house. Mr. Spurgeon referred to his ill- 

ness, and fadvised every congregation to give their 
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Saturday to Sir R. Collier, 


the Bench, by a number of his 


e bar. The Attorney- 


ey, an officer of Her Majesty's House- 
is stated, been offered and has refused 
ieutenant-Governor of Madras, at a 


the Queen forwarded 50. towards 
Sabbath-schools at Ne rt, 
is believed to be the first dona- 
esty has given towards a Wesleyan 


opens next Tuesday. The address 
in the Commons will be moved by the Hon. Henry 
Strutt, one of the members for East Derbyshire, 
by Mr. J. J. Colman, member for 


regard with much contidence the provisions of the 
as to their exclusion of the 
extrinsic and extravagant claims included in the 
American 


case. 
The Hecho understands that all the preparations 
in St. Paul's for the thanksgiving service will be 
t. ben 
at nati expense. It is no 
unlikely that Wednesday, the 28th a were 
13 but the day is not yet absolutely 


xed. a 

Both Mr. Gladstone and . Disraeli have * 
customary circular to their supporters on the 
roach of the Parliamentary — ba Mr. Dis- 
refers especially to the election of a 8 er. 
It is now understood that 
There will be the customary full-dress 
arliamentary dinners on Monday evening next. 
At the meeting of the 
Dublin, a letter was read from Mr. Gladstone, in 
joinder to the resolution ad by the associa- 
in answer to Mr. Bruce’s on the sub 


e First Commissioner 


Mr. Brand will not be 


Association in 


The letter conveys a 
the Amnesty 


The senior er is Mr. 
ebb, of St. John’s Co * son 
omas Webb, of Monmouth. Mr. 
ri ity, a native of Stockport, 


ty-ninth on the list 


the name of a son of the late Mr. 


Mr. James Stansfeld, father of the Right Mon. 
James Stansfeld, died on Tuesday at his residence, 


8 
5 


For thirty years Mr. 


the Halifax County Court, a 
he retired only in September 


that the question of employing the 


voyage never came be- 


was brought to a termina- 
e committee adjourned sine 


of the justices of the peace for the city 
Manchester was held on Friday, at which the 
licensing question was discussed, 


and resolutions 


ing liquors not later than ten 
t the Government should 
be recommended to devise stringent measures for 
persons adulterating beer. It 
embody the resolutions in a 
being signed by the Mayor 
ustices, should be forwarded to 


in Leeds on Friday for 
motion to be introduced 


. 
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Epitome of Rebos. 
— 


The Observer states that the Queen will not open 

Parliament in person. 

The Prince of Wales continues to improve in 

health, and is able to take outdoor walking exercise. 

; been decided that Mr. Disraeli will address 

at Manchester on April 2, at Liverpool on 
Preston 


— ay ap Government to 17 other 
vernmen romote some permanent system 
of national arbitration. A public meeting was also 
held in the Victoria Hall in the evening. The same 
gentlemen addressed the audience (which was a 
very e one), and resolutions were adopted in 
favour of arbitration. 


Titeruture. 


A INTRODUCTION TO THE PSAL ANS. 


Beyond a doubt Dr. Binnie has hit on a 
capital idea, an idea which, in com t hands, 
could hardly fail to produce a book as interest 
ing as it would be instructive. His idea is not 
to add to the goodly fellowship of commentaries 
on the Psalms, but to supply an historical and 
doctrinal introduction to the Psalter, and such 
an introduction as, while not beneath the notice 
of the scholar, should yet be specially adapted 
to the wants of men of average intelligence and 
culture. The value of such a volume must of 
course consist in its handling of the theol 
of the Psalms. All questions of authorship, 
date, and the eignificance thrown into this 
Psalm or that by the period and circumstances 
which gave it birth, are so largely questions of 
exegesis that they are best treated in a com- 
men which deals leisurely with Psalm 
after Psalm, and either compels the history 
of the author to throw light on the Psalm 
he penned, or in the light of the Psalm reads 
the inner life of the man who wrote it. But in 
the Commentaries, while the theological 122 
tions of each of these inspired poems are duly 
unfolded, no attempt is oommonly made to gather 
into one the theological conceptions of the whole 
Psalter, to evolve from it either a comprehensive 
doctrinal creed or a manual of piety. Heng- 
stenberg, Delitzsch, and Perowne, in the intro- 
ductions or appendices to their several Com- 
mentaries, have indeed touched hghtly on the 
theology, and especially on the dogmatic 
theology, of the Psalms; but they have not, as 
indeed it was not their business to do, written 


at large upon it, and still less have they 
elaboratel that history of the develo 
ment of religion in iho anuh ad snem the * 


of which the Psalter abundantly supplies. This 
ique collection of hymns and spiritual odes 
contains authentic records of the most inward 
and sacred experiences of some of the loftiest 
and most souls the world has seen; it is 
a book of ‘‘ confessions” as well as of praises ; 
and as these holy men spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, it contains not only 
an authentic record of what men have 
felt, but also an authentic intimation of what 
they AM to feel. Few things would be more 
— po our spiritual life a thoughtful 
tender picture of the experiences and emo- 
tions of a devout soul as reflected in the Psalms 
8282 of view so many and so diverse. 
Wete these scattered features ht together, 
joined each to each, and framed in an expressive 
context, we should a manual of devotion 
of a * manual pictorial 
godiy a mr 7 conn we should see the 
y soul in living and vigorous exercise. 

This task, however, remains to be done, 
although Dr. Binnie has written. His main 
authorities have been Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, 


and d; and from the tone of his volume 


no less than from that of his acknowledgments, 
we infer that he is most indebted to He - 
ZnS, © MSO of on Dawe, ond Gey om in 
he should never have been allowed to 
touch a line of poetry, much less of that inspired 
which throbs with the most tender and 
ns sat sous Rs en it has always seemed in 
reading Hengs * commen that what 
he has done for the T 
one of those strange dripping wells whose 
waters transform whatsoever is placed in them 
into stone. They came out from his hands no 
longer psalms but petrifactions. Dr. Binnie's 
sympathy with Hensten is of bad omen, but, 
happily, the omen is no altogether fulfiled. 
In his chapters on the history of the Psalms, 
while he is of a more conservative temper 
than many will approve, he shows himself 
far more capable than his master of entering 
into the beauty and pathos of those lovely 
„songs.“ Indeed, eo ty this portion of 
his volume there is much to commend, much 
to admire, many suggestive sentences for which 
the student and the expositor will be grateful. 
It is in the chapters to which we turned with 
keenest interest, the chapters on the theology of 
a * he — answers to our ex- 
pectations and our hopes. He gives three 
chapters to the Christology of the ol four 


chapters to the personal religion” of the Psalms, 
and three chapters to social religion,“ t. e., to 


* The Psalms: their History, Teachi 
WILLIAM Binnie. London . Nelson cod Sone” * 
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the Church, to the future glories of the Church, 
and to the Family and the Commonwealth. 
Even in these chapters, which disappoint us on 
the whole, there is much — thought. 
To our taste, indeed, Perowne’s brief d 
tion on the theology of the Psalms,“ is worth 
more than all these ten cha 281 together, 
since it is as much more sympathetic 
in its tone as it is also more just and accurate 
both in its conclusions and in the method in 
which it reaches them. But we must not be 
misunderstood as implying that Dr. Binnie’s 
work is not also of its kind. Itis very 
2 Its main defects seem to us to be its 
octrinal hardness, and the false stress it lays 
on the New Testament quotations from the 
Psalms. Dr. Binnie is too bent on finding Scotch 
Oalvinism in the Hebrew Psalter; and he makes 
too little allowance for the Apostolic “‘ ethics of 
„ quotation.” The dogmas of original sin, in- 
born — * Ko., are wrung out from the 
passio confessions and figurative Oriental 
phrases of a devout soul convulsed with shame 
and remorse, as though these im ioned 
utterances had been uttered by a logician de- 
monstrating in the schools. And the hard tone 
to which we have referred comes out in such 
sentences as this: Sin is a topic on which 
% men have seldom wished to hear much said, 
„but on which, for that very reason, God has 
** taken care that all who come within the reach 
of His word shall be plainly told the truth — 
as if the Father of an infinite mercy were bent 
on crossing the wishes of His children ! 

And when Dr. Binnie confirms his deduction 
of dogma by the use of phrases quoted from 
the Psalms in the New Testament, he appears 
to forget the wide difference between tue 
Apostolic 2 of citation and that of modern 

olars. en we cite an ancient author, we 
are careful to give his exact words, and to give 
— —— which he — — bk 088 
we acknowledge that we are adapting them to 
our use. W should adjudge ourselves guilty 
of dishonesty were we so to cite him as to make 
him seem to teach what he did not intend to 
imply. But nothing can be plainer to any 
student of the New Testament Scriptures than 
that the Apostolic historians and letter-writers 
permitted themselves a latitude which we have 
renounced. They quote the Hebrew prophets 
and ists indifferently from the 
version and the Hebrew original, and at times 
depart from the exact words of both. When 
any time-honoured — 7 as > 
ing their own t, they do not scru 
fo use them, although their thought may differ 
—— from that of the antique author. This 
latitude of citation, which seems to have per- 
tained to their time rather than to have 
peculiar to themselves, is now an established 
and familiar fact; so that we cannot fairly take 
their use of words from the Psalter or other 
Hebrew Scriptures as indicative of the sense in 
which they were originally employed. Whether 
Dr. Binnie has overlooked this fact, or whether 
he questions it, we cannot say ; but he certainly 
up his dogmatic inferences with the New 
Testament citations from the Psalms in a way 
2 most modern scholars would strongly 
ur. 

Nevertheless, this volume, good in itself 
despite the drawbacks we have noted, may pre- 
1.5 way for a still better on the same 

eme; in which case, we doubt not, Dr. Binnie 
will feel himself amply rewarded for the labour 
he has expended upon it. 
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HODGE’S THEOLOGY.* 


Dr. Hodge has earned a wide and honourable 
reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. So 
much has been said, and said no mean 
judges, in praise of his lectures to the men 
who have the — of studying under him, 
that we in England re long desired to posses 
and appraise them for ourselves. Thig desire 
was whetted some years since by the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Outlines of Theology,” which, as the 
author, an accompli son of the venerable 
professor, himself confessed, was in large mea- 
sure a succinct and popular reproduction of his 
father’s lectures thrown into the catechetical 
form. This desire is at last gratified, at least in 
_ In the large and handsome octavo volume 

p. 648) before us, we have the first instalment 
of Dr 's lifelong labours. It is not, of 
course, without its defects, one of which we 
to be a very serious defect; but on the 
whole it abundantly justifies the encomiums 
that have run before it to prepare its 
way. The grave defect to which we have 
referred is this. Dr. Hodge holds that all 
the facts of theology are contained in Scripture. 
Obviously, therefore, his view of inspiration will 


* Systematic Theology. By CHARLES Hoax, D. D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princetown, New 
Jersey. Vol. I. (London: Thomas ‘Nelson and Son. ) 
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affect the very bases of his system, and demands 
to be argued out with fulness and care. We 
regret to say that he not only holds what we 
deem to be the wholly untenable v.ew of verbo 
inspiration, and not only assumes it to be iden- 
tical with i ion, but faile to 
answer the most obvious objections to thrt view, 
or to allege any arguments for it but the most 
shallow and insufficient. He has no word to say 
in reply to an nt so obvious as the cica- 
tion the int version in the New 
Testament instead of the original Hebrew. 
Many of these citations, as every is aware, 
are worded very differently in the and in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, so differently as that at 
times the whole sense of a is changed. 
If we believe in verbal inspira 


tion, which are 
we to accept as the true reading, the words 
written by the Hebrew prophets and psalmists 
and historians, or those other, and often very 
different, words quoted by the Apostles from an 
inaccurate Greek translation of the Hebrew 
original? This is an objection to which no 
satisfactory answer has been given by the ad- 
vocates of the verbal theory, but which very 
certainly ought to be met by any modern scholar 
2 revives a theory that has so often been 
slain. 

Apart from this grave defect, however, we 
have found little to except to in the volume, 
much to commend, much to welcome with gra- 
titude ; and especially the learned, able, and 
thorough refutation of the oppositions of 
science.“ The anti-theistic theories, whether 
of materialistic men of science who deny the 
existence of God, or of the metaphysicians who 
have lost all hope of knowing God as He is, are 
met with rare force and with the fervour of one 
who has proved the faith in which he rests. 
Professor Huxley—much to his surprise, no 
doubt—is p into the service of evangelical 
theology, and once more triumphs over Comte; 
while Dr. Hodge himself encounters Sir William 
Hamilton ond biases him to the ground. 

Taken as a whole, however, the volume is not 
polemical, but affirmative and constructive. In 
an introduction, which extends over nearly 200 
pages, the author discusses the false and true 
methods of theological inquiry; he defines 
theology, natural and Christian, and distin- 
guishes 


theol fro hropology, 
| Sea eee oe See ee 
aad malian. the 


cusses rationalism Catholic 
and the Protestant rules of faith. The 
rest of the volume is devoted to theology 
proper,“ and consists of chapters on the origin 
of the idea of God; on theism; on anti-theistic 

theories ancient and modern ; on the know 
of God, with ial reference to the meta- 
physics of Sir William Hamilton and the Tran- 
scendentalists; on the nature and attributes of 
God; on the Trinity; on the Divinity of Christ; 
on the Holy Spirit; on the decrees of God; on 
creation, providence, miracles, andangels. All 
these great 
with reverence, with an entire knowledge of even 
the most modern and subtle forms of scepticism 
and unbelief; and if the arguments employed 
do not in every case rise to a victorious close, 
they invariably command t. In fine, this 
t work, when complete, will be an admirable 
ndbook for the theological classes in our col- 
ey as well as a valuable compendium for all 
who take an intelligent interest in the scientific 

and dogmatic of the Uhristian faith. 

A PRACTICAL WORKER FOR 
THE POOR.* 

An interesting article in the new number of 
Good Words has led us to study a very remark- 
able book. Itis not, however, use of graces 
of style, or anything the least striking in a 
popular way, that we are compelled to regard it 
as one of the most noteworthy works that have 
for years fallen from the British press. It is 
for the altogether commonplace qualities of dry 
detail and faithful record of devoted labour in 
subjects far enough from being romantic in 
themselves. It is often said that chivalry is 
dead; and we hear much railing about the sel- 
fishness of classes and of individuals; but when 
Edward Denison, at the early of twenty- 
seven, left the town residence of his family at 
Chesham-place, to go into lodgings in Philpot- 
street, Commercial-road, with no object save 
the benefit of the poor and needy, he was as 
true a knight-errant as ever drew lance in 
tournament, or rode forth redressing human 
‘‘ wrongs.” His story, told with no embellish- 
ment—for it needs none—is a sort of epic; 


there is a kind of ic unity and completeness 
about it that ‘ches. all carping or criticism. 


* Edward Denison, the Friend of the Poor. By 
BeyJaMiIn Orme. Good Words for February. (Strahan 
and Co.) * 

Letters and other Writings of the late Edward 
Denison, M. . for Newark. Edited by Sir BalDpyrx 
LEIGHTON, Bart. (Richard Bentley and Son.) 


and mysteries are handled | Tres 


We can only reverence and admire; and lay 
down the book with a happy sigh, and say, 
There is true greatness among us and 
‘‘ greatness so entirely consecrated to ends the 
‘noblest, that it can at no 

10 guished from goodness. 
such a man’s short, self-denyi 
to quiet, unceasing labour for tha] 
are incalculable: his words 
powerful to unite men for common 
good in years hereafter; and therefore it was 
right that his letters should be published 

are a legacy to — 1 b of 
classes in our coun ou uickly serve 
themselves heir. * 

Adwuard Denison was the son of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, and was born in 1840. A spirited 
boy, he was fond of all outdoor sports; and, 
when at Eton and Oxford, he distinguished him- 
self both as a sportsman and a student. He 
rowed well; he rode well; he was a good shot. 
But ere he had reached manhood, he had heard so 
much about the condition of the poor in Eng- 
land, that his curiosity was excited; he in- 

uired, he read, and the more he got to know 

e more he felt that things were in ana 
condition. But he did not stand apart and 
7 sentimentally, without seeking to 
soil his fingers. He took a resolution to devote 
all his time, means, and energy to inquiry and 
to working in this great cause; and nobly did 
he carry it out. From the year 1862 to 1866 he 
travelled, chiefly on account of his health, in 
Italy, in the south of France, in Switzerland, 
and in Madeira, and he had been careful to take 
note of what he observed as affecting the wel- 
fare of the lower classes in these countries. As 
we shall see, he got much—very much—from 
Switzerland. On his return to England, the great 
distress broke out in the East-end of London; 
and he enlisted himself as one of the Visitors or 
Almoners for the relief of Distress. He soon 
learned several things: First of all the futility 
of a poor law, as then administered ; next the 
8 

ity-giving; then necessity for a 

of 1 education; and the terrible 
evils likely to come of the ever-wideni 
chasm that exists between East London 
West London—rich London and poor London; 
between metropolitan luxury and metropolitan 
want. The more that he saw of squalor and 
starvation, of vice and wey only linked 
him the more firmly to the nd; and, in quly, 
1867, that he might lose no time in journeys 
from East to West, he went to reside in Phil t- 
street, Commercial-road. In justification of his 
course—as though it needed to be explained and 
apologised for—he thus writes to a friend :— 

‘‘ There are hardly any residents in the East rich enough 
to give much money, or with en leisure to give 
— time, ‘This is the evil, Even the best disposed 
in the West don't like coming so far off, and, indeed, 
few have the time to spare, aud when they do there is a 
t waste of time and energy in the journey. My 

lan is the only really practicable one, and as I have 

th time, and inclination, I should be a thief and a 
murderer if I withheld what I so evidently owe. I can 
read law much better here than in the West, and still 
have much time to spare for my neighbours ; so I shall 


stay here this winter at all events. . It is this 
un en level of poverty, as you know, which is ts 


t over East London; which makes any ow 4 
d so severely felt, and any sustained to 
better its condition so difficult to bring to a successful 
issue. The lever has to be ied from a distance, and 
sympathy is not to stand the strain. It 
was as a visitor for the for the Relief of Distress 
that I first began my on with this spot, which J 
shall not sever until some visible change in effected in its 
condition,” 

Over the winter he accordingly did stay, in 
Philpot-street, watching the 8, forcing 
them to take action in cases of overcro in 
fever-stricken streets, teaching the children, and 

iving familiar lectures in Bible history to the 
dock bourers in the evenings. He was lite- 
rally ceaseless; the more he saw that needed 
mending the more did he feel himself bound to 
the end. My opinion,“ he says, of the 
* t sphere of usefulness to which I should 
% find myself admitted by coming here is com- 
e pletely justified. All is yet in embryo but 
it will w. Just now I only teach in a 
% night school, and do what in me lies in look- 
ing after the sick; keeping an eye upon 
„ nuisances and the like, seeing that the local 
authorities keep up to their work. They are 
‘* certain evils w ich, where there are no resi- 
dent gentry, grow toa height almost incre- 
„ dible, and in which the remedial influence of 
the presence of a gentleman known to be on 
‘ the alert is * „. 4 1 
a of having known the r for 
a — 2 time; * what is better, he is an 
‘‘ energetic, kindly man, always ready to second 
any attempts to remedy abuses. You see the 
„mere giving of money (though a certain 


„supply of it is indispensable) is really the 
PY bo 


uences of 


most su function that I propose to 
„ exercise.” , 
In the midst of these enterprises, he never 


t be distin. @ 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONOCONFORMIST. 


Jax. 31, 1872. 
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won't do now—it does not 
the instincts of humanity. It is not 
but Christians, 


. * * I am convinced that the days are - 
“ nant with as much apiritual as temporal good for 
these down-trodden of ours, 

** have elbowed out of our Churches, as well as 


90 8 in our laws.” 
baw 


secular 
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8K 
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Pee 
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r I Protestants and Catholics 

are nearly and in many of the ‘fe talline I 

do not hear that the Catholics complain of a -off 

from their communion. Of coarse, its result, even here, 

where tho system bas been long at work, cannot be 

settled off-hand, and I shall inquire further: but the 
on 


8 
i 
i 
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Every he put forth, every difficulty he 
8 ike bie practical work in the 
, only tended to confirm him in this 
opinion. He confesses that ‘‘ the general effect 
of my present experience is a convic- 
‘tion of the complete inadeq of, and even 


present system of voluntaryism, as 
account of the badness of the teach- 


‘a temple, Let the Gods defend themselyes.’ 
J feel it a b emy even to thiak that God’s 
by the extension of man’s 


causes. There was 
of conviction, and 
; and the N 
men speaker should, in a certain sense, 
without convict 


forward. He must be SORE —fence 
and guard and watch impressions, and trim and 
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said on this point that we 
some sentences :— 
„The truth is, Mr. Denison's sled was not political 


uestion direetly from 
eee 
ean neither 


155 
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i 


personal uccessful 
mew “They find 
little or no joy deere of de 
bate. 4 pee Pmt e. 
which forms so large an clement in the political 

and which leads some men, even of the highest type, 
to make feint to put conscience somewhat in the back 

even 


1) 
i 


‘“*]’ve been all alone in an inn for three days.” 
Long before this he had said, It seems to me 


oto a practical question for a man to ask 


; i ‘politics, one 
“does not thereby condemn them, but only 
75 ounce them less effectual instruments for 
**tho end than others.” f 

He was not permitted long to sit in Parlia- 
ment. Alarming sym recurred in the 
autumn 2 1869, ay vl had to 2982 

t pry or a voyage n- 
ele e at once prepared to sail for Aus- 
tralia, characteristically comforting himself with 
the idea that he might there study favourably 
the questions of emigration and colonisation, in 
which he could not help being much interested. 
He died about a fortnight after he reached 
Melbourne, havi scarcely completed his 
1 year. He did a great 22 bore a 
noble practical testimony agai sordidness 
of the ti end hie name claims to be added to 
the list disinterested benefactors of their 
species. He did even more than if he had dis- 
,covered a new continent, or won a famous 
victory. 


London; @ Pilgrimage. Parts I. and II. By Gus- 
TAVE DoRE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. Gustave Doré's 
powerful grotesque does not at first impress one with 
the idea that it would be very faithful in representing 
scenes 80 grimly real and near at hand as the street-life 
of lower London—for with that the two Parts as yet 
published have been largely concerned. Yet he is toa 
great extent at once faithful and effective. Ho catches 

traits and just emphasises them by his pecu- 
liar style. He is skilful in choosing his point of view, 
and manages to throw in light sometimes rather abun- 
dantly ; but in no case does ho fail to get striking 
effects, whether or not he may be in all points truthful. 
Where he fails is mostly in the few instances where he 


sketch of The Great Tree in Kensington Gardens, 
where the whole takes on an indescribable French tone 


—and notably the group seated on the right of the 


great secrets of realistic writing, so that the editor, who 


of | adoption of a new program 


deals with mixed and fashionable life—especially in the 


both the man and the girls. The light is so 
strongly used as to render the picture patched and 
The most truthful and striking is perhaps the 
Coffee-stall—Early Morning.” But the finest of all, in 
our opinion, are the little initial pictures and vignettes, 
which are wonderfully spirited, touched with great de- 


recommended his contributor after visiting such scenes, 
to get drunk and take & night to sleep on it, before 
putting pen to paper, had a sharp, Sam-Slickish notion 
of what was what! Mr. Jerrold keeps wisely to typical 
scenes, characters, and situations; and thus brings 
things more vividly before the mind than could be done 
by never-ending expansion. In some respects this pro- 
mises to be a great work; and we shall look forward 
with interest for the future Parts of it. 


Miscelluncons. 
— — 


Tur Misstonary Socrertes and rn Livine- 
srone Exprprrron.—The Rev. R. Bushell, Shef- 
field, secretary to the United Methodist Free 
Churches, writes :—‘‘ 1 am to inform you that 
our officers have most ily complied with the 
request of the Royal . Society to allow 
our missionary, the oe harles New, of Ern. 
Africa, to accompany the Livingstone Search i- 
dition, and act as 9 He has been ten 
years in the locality, knows the habits and dialects 
of the tribes, and has recently made an important, 
though perilous, tour into the interior.” The Lord 
Mayor yesterday presided over a public meeting at 
the Mansion House in furtherance of the Living- 
stone search fund. The subscriptions for that 
object now amount to about 3, O00. 

Epucation Lzacusr.—The reasons for the 
me by the Natioral Edu- 
cation League (which was given in our last number) 
are stated at in a circular which was issued 
on Saturday. is document points out that it is 
ger possible to secure the original objects of 
the League by merely endeavouring to supplement 
the deficiencies of the denominational system. The 
efforts of the League and of kindred organisations 
must now be directed towards remodelling the pre- 
sent in such a manner as to secure efficient 
control by the State and the yers, and at the 
same time to afford to the denominations the fullest 
opportunity of giving religious instruction in ac- 


of | cordance with their respective opinions. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. TILLETT, oF Nornwicx.— 
On Friday night, Mr. Tillett was presented by the 
electors of Norwich with his portrait and an ad- 
dress, illuminated on vellum. Mr. Young, who 


rtrait was 


carried, with the single excep 
going for one thing ata time. Now 
credit, and defeat were 


ballot, by 
rder, dis- 
threatening them by trying 


speech. About 4,000 ns were present. 
Ncuoot.—The 114th annual 
meeting and election of the above institution were 
held on Monday, at the London Tavern, Mr. Jobn 
Remington Mills in the chair. Mr. Finch, the 
secretary, read a long report, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract:—The number of children now 
in the institution at Haverstock-hill is 353, and 25 
more will be elected on the t occasion from a 
list of 120 candidates. The school has accommoda- 
tion for 400 children, if the state of the funds 
allowed that number to be received. The health 
of the children has been good during the year, dis- 
cipline has been well maintained, and the educa- 
tional reports of the examiners show the thorough 
efficierfcy of the instruction. For several years 
past the boys have contended for the prizes 
hee by the Science and Art Department at South 
„and on each occasion with very 
satis results. Two children, whose fathers 
were lost in the Captain, have been admitted to 
the school without election or payment. The 
committee deeply regret that the annual subscrip- 
tion list does not iner as upon this list mainly 
depends the prosperit of the institution. The 
annual meome required is about 10,000/. The in- 
come from 2 averages only 2,400/., and 
from property 2, 200 l., leaving 5, 400“, to be raised 
annually by donations, special appeals, &c. The 
committee have to acknowledge a donation of 
1,000/. from O. M. S.,“ the first donation of the 
kind received by this charity. The total receipts 
for the past year amount to 9,271/. 58. 2d., and 
the expenditure to 9,118/. 138. 7d., leaving a cash 
balance of 152/. IIS. 7d. The invested stock was 
3,8931. The chairman having made a'strong appeal 
for extended * to the institution, the report 
was adopted, and, the routine of business having 


been transacted, the election was proceeded with. 


why 


SUPPLEMENT TO TR NONCONFORMIST. 


DSON’S DYES. 


simple process, enables us at a trifim 
fabric, ribbon, wool, silk, feathers, 

eighteen colours, or, mare roy | speaking: shades of colour. 
We have seen a piece of cloth —— lr 
were i as ex- 
elusive work of the I done with the utmost 
ense and celerity. e refer to « Judson’s Dyes for the 
people’; and we think that a benefit has been conferred on 


the people by the introduction of these dyes at a price which 
p aces t within the reach of all.” 


Jusos DYES. 
From 


JORG 
fk The Proprietors of JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES hase 
taken every precau 
the public, at home and abroad, against FRAUDULENT 
I ATION of their dyes. Every label, box, wrapper, or 
bill is impressed with their well-known Trade Mark, which, 
together with title, are duly registered, besides which, at the 
bottom of every box of dyes, a facsimile of the proprietor’s 

should be observed. 
London, 1871. . 
The proprietors will press for heaviest penalties (including 


imprisonment) in every cuse of fraud discovered by them. 


1 SIMPLE DYES, 6d. per Bottle. 
e Of Chemists everywhere. 


UDSON’S DYES. 
* ARTISTS use them to tint Photographs, being far more 
economical than ordinary pizments. 


UDSON’S DYES. 
Any onecan use them. BOOKBINDERS use them 
to colour the edges of Rooks. Dilute with water, and apply 
w.th a brush. ‘Trade supplied. 

UDSON’S DYES. 
e COACH and CARRIAGE LININGS, as well as 
CARPETS, revived by simply sponging with a solution of 
the Dyes. 

UDSON’S DYES. 
* ENGINEERS ute them to draw and colour Plans, 
Maps, Ke. Far more brilliant than ordmary ivks and 
colours. 

ys UDSON’'S DYES. 

FEATHER and Artificial Flower Makers use them— 
Violet, Blue, Mauve, Brown, &c. Directions with each 
bottle. =) 
“SUDSON’S DYES. 

* HORSE HAIR (white or Brey), Ivory, Bone, Hemp, 
Fibres, &c., attract the Dye quickly with good results. 


— 


— » 


— — — — 


FUDSON’S DYES. 
J INK.—Magenta, Mauve, Violet—merely add water. 
rd S DYES. | , 
LAUE, silk stockings, &c , may be delicately tinted pink, 


cerise, &c. Very economical, 
sp ODORS DYES. 
NURSERYMEN and Seedsmen use them to dye 


Everlasting Flowers, Grasses, Flax, Hemp, Mosses, Sea- 
weed, &c. 22 
FUDSUN'S DYES. 
* OILS, Pomades, Candles, Wax, &c., receive the colours 
kindly, and are rendered attractive to the eye. 
NB DYER, 
e) RIBBONS that have been discarded as useless renewed 
in a few minutes, a basin of water alone necessary, Hands 
need not be soiled. 
Pe DYks. 
STARCH may be mixed with it, and used for tinting 
4 Blue, and other eolours. 


Lace Curtains—Pi 
UDSON’S DYES. 
TASSELS, Fringe, Lace, &c., that are faded may be 
dipped with advantage (wool or silk). 
“T UDSON’S DYEs. 
e UNDERTAKERS use the “ Black Dye” for restoring 
their Feathers, &c. Well adapted for the Colonies. 
9 DIES. 
VELLUM, Parchment, aud Leather are subject to most 
of the Dyes, the latter especially so. 
JFUDSON’S DYES. 
Amusement and instruction afforded by the use of 
“ Judson’s Simple Dyes for the People.” See that you do not 
get imitations. Ask for“ Judson’s Dyes.” 


FEW WORDS ABOUT DYEING with JUDSON’S 
SIMPLE DYES. 
(From Cassell’s ‘‘ Household Guide,” page 360.) 

“SOILED —— —— of dress or ee wear 

frequent again re serviceable cing, and, 
—— the ones must, from the — care in- 
volved, necessarily be sent to the professed dyer, the smaller 
ones may often be dyed to advantage at home, and some 
saving of money and vexatious delay effected, and more 
especially in the colonies or in the country, where dyers are 
not easily reached. It appears desirable, therefore, that we 
should say a few words on the subject of dyeing, and more 
especially on that branch of it which may be of practical use 
to our 13 
oF PROCESS BEING CLEAN AND SIMPLE, 
there appears no reason why +>: lady should not be her 
own dyer, or why dyeing-day should not, in every well- 
regulated — 1 be as common, and much more agreeable, 
than y. Any young lady could begin her ex 
periment on a riband or feather, following the directions 
already given; in a basin of water, and proceed afterwards 
to larger articles of dress in a bread-pan or foot-bath. 

“THE THING WOULD BE WORTH TRYING from 
motives of economy, aud much more real amusement would 
result from it than many of the melancholy recrea- 
ot eee young ladies of the present day are con- 


THE AMATEUR is recommended to ask his chemist 
for “ Judson’s Catalogue of Instructions how to use the 
Simple Dyes for twenty different purposes.” 


AMES of COLOURS.—6d. per Bottle. 
MAGENTA CERISE 


MAUVE SCARLET BROWN 
VIOLET ORANGE BLACK 
PUCE BLUE LAVENDER 
PURPLE PINK SLATE 
CANARY GREEN GREY 


The above may be procured at the shops of most respect- 
able Chemists aud Oilmen throughout the United Kingdom 
and British Colonies, or wholesale of 

EI, JUDSON and Son, Southwark-street, London. 
Ask for Catalogue of Instructions, How to use the 
Dyes for twenty different purposes. 


| 


CONCERTINAS. 


Auglo-German from £1 118. 6d. English From £2 2s. 


All para tely fitted double-screwed notes. 


JONES and SON, 6, Cros 


List free. 
Street, Hatton Garden, I. d. 


‘TO SUNDAY 
AND 


DAY-SCHOOL 
MANAGERS. 


Post Tree Tw 


GEO. M. HAMMER. 


SCHOOL FURNISHER, INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER of the 
OSBORNE, QUADRANT, & ROYAL (Patent) SCHOOL-DESKS & SEATS, 
Which each combine a Slope Desk, Flat Table, and Backed Seat for Lectures, Xe. 

Inustrated Catalogue of Desks, Seats, Tables, Galleries, Easels, Blackboarda, &c., 
nee. The Methodist College, Belfast, and a large number of 
Colleges au Schools have been fitted by G. M. II. 


108, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 
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FIELD'S AERATED CANDLES 


Have longitudinal interna! channels for the prevention of guttering, and into these external ar is introduced, addin 


brilliancy to the flame. 


Sold in boxes of 12, 18, and 24 cindiles each, varying in size, and the same price cach box. 


May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EBIGHTS TO THE POUND, 


SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, 


CASH. 


These Candles are introdnced to supersede the Old-Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 


kind of Composites. They are very superior burning C 


8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, 


Tallow Candles. 


Those at 7d. per pound are a Pale Brown Colour; those at 


» give more | ght, aud burn twice as long as 


Manufactured and sold only by 
The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


RON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, | 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted te all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be secn at the 
Offices 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


WILKINSON AND KIDD, 


SADDLERS AND HARNESS MAKERS — 


TO HER MAJESTY J 
AND 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF unn 
5, HANOVER su AA 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, 

Adjoining the Queen's Concert Rooms. 
REMOVED FROM 27, OXFORD STREET 
(Corner of Park Street). 


Estimates given and Horses measured if required. 


Foreign Orders to be accompanied by a remittance or satis- 
factory reference. 


ESTABLISHED 1786. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agentse—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


O A L §8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 28s,; Hart l, 27s. best Wigan, 25s.; best Silk- 
stone, 25s.; new Silkstone, 24s.; best Cla 25s. ; 
Primrose, 23s.; Derby Bright, 23s. ; Barnsley, 338 ; Kitchen 
218. Hartley, 2ls.; Cobbles, 20s,; Nuts, 19s,; Tanfield 
Moor, 23s.; small, 13s, Coke, 16s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 


Delivered thoroughly screened. De Highb and 
Highgate, N. ; Kingsland, Z.; Beeavoe Wharf} Kingsland. 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, No 
Agents. 


CO GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 29s. G. J.C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley Station, Kent. 


W. NIXEY's Refined BLACK LEAD. 
0 “ CLEANLINESS,” 


The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by unprincipled who, with a 


view of derivi 5 7 rofit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS A TATION 1 the above article. 


for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


CSBLORODYNE (TOWLE’S). — Pleas«nt 

and effective Remedy in COUGIIS, CONSUMP- 
TION, BRONCHITIS. A om writes :—‘“It only 
needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists. 


CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com 
bination in a portable form. Sample di for 12 stamps. 
TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR. 

COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hair 
or Levees 2 y fing — oy original colour. 1 is 
guarantee x. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 
the hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stasups.—246, 
High Holboru, London. 


PANISH FLY ie the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and a ucer of Whiskers. The effect is 
5 It is ised by Royalty. Ihe price is 3s. 6d.; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 

—It curls immediately straight aud ungovernable 

Hair. It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable 
the hair is when it is used. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 


stamps. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtai their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
neonvenieuce.—F address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


r 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 

the body, is recommended for the followiug peculiarities and 
advantages :— lst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the scarer, and is perfectly con- 


from o 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our i- 
fied ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need! of that protection, which t 
cannot so fully, nor with tne — — ſrom any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tuns recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

_ Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Wil- 
— Fer , Esq., King's” Entre "He in King’s 

ollege, Surgeon to King’s Co ospit e.; C. G. 
Guthrie, —5 Su to the Royal Westminster Ophthal. 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, » F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital ; „ Callaway, Eaq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guy'sHospital; W.Coulson,Ksq.,F.R.8., 
men to the Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., 
F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fishe. 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F.K.8.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
ae Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 

ers. 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the Lips 
tothe Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, 1Gs., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3)s, 6d. 


Postage, ls. 


Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428, and 52s, 6d. 
Postage, ls. 8d. | 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 3286. P » ls. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

Wyeast STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being t elastic and com- 
pressible, and th. test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEG 892 tg — SPRAINS, Ke. It is 
us, in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
fike an ordi stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., aud 
16s. each. Postage 6d. 


Jehu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jan. 31, 1872. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR FEBRUARY. ° 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST for FEB- 
RUARY is Now Ready, containing :— 
I. Government Grants to Denominational Schools. 


a. 


Pree One Penny Weekly, 


REV. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S SER- 
MONS. Preached in Manchester. * Published every 


RUARY is Now Ready, containing :— * 


I. The Service of W . By Rey. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. 
II. n ti. and IV. By Mrs, Stanley 


H 
V. „ eee ene By J 


MR. BALDWIN BROWN’S NEW WORK. 


THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON : vitty-twe 
Brief eer J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 


Crown 

Marked literary grace far than that, 
4 * ol e 
The 


Sermons. By the Rev. PHILIP COLBORNE. With 
Preface by the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. cloth. 

„They are eloquent with the power of sincere conviction.” 


* of touches of 
sad Sermo wn -e 


Third Thousand, price 6d., 
THE CONVERSION of SINNERS: the 


BAPTISM 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now issuing, in 12 Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, 


THE NEW CYCIOPHDIA of ILLUS. 
TRATIVE Collec- 


tion of Anthentic old new, on a wide 
and for ready refe- 
2 


it vill be found most useful in the Pulpit, the 
Desk. The Monthly Parts can be bad of any 
direct of the Pu imen Part can 
Six Stamps. 
authentic otes, new and old, care- 


4 


selected ; are strikin 

| Seine, and inetrnctiva. Just the thing required. Forward. 

NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON MISSIONS. 
Now issuing, in 12 Monthly Parts, price 4d. each, 


THE MISSIONARY WORLD: an Ency- 
clopedia of Information, Facts, Incidents, Sketches, 
Anecdotes, &c. i 


missions of all denominations in all parte of the world, 
from the time of Christ to the present day. A Specimen 
post free for 4 stamps. 

useful publication to all persons 
There is avast collection, in brief 
of information. We hope it will be widely cir- 
—Christian Work. 


Nos ready, in handsome Roxburgh binding, price 4s. 6d. 
each, post free, 
THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 


Now ready, price 1s., post free, 


Now ready, price Ninepence, post free, 
CALMLY CONSIDERED: 
2 Traet for the Times. By oe, 

“A well-written „ deserving of general perusal.”— 
Benti ‘ oo. paper 


Now ready, price 2s., post free, 
HEAVENLY LAWS for EARTHLY 
HOMES : being a Manual of the Relative Duties. By 
EpmuonDd DENNeETT. 

Contents— 


The Family, Children. 
Seeman Sisters, and 
Masters, Daughters. 


Wives, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 2s., post free, 


LABOURERS TOGETHER with GOD. 


e. “By the Rev. denen 
Cattruror, M.A. 

„Good advice, well presented. This little work has both 
light and truth, value and vigour, in it.”—Sword and Trowel. 
Now ready, handsomely bound, price 5s., post free, 
THE SAVIOUR’S PARTING PRAYER 


anne 
SILVER SPRAY. And other Sketches 


C . inter- 
Teachers Tressusy. 


of the Christian Ministry, Prise Eesay. 
By Rer. C. BARKER, MA, LLB. 
Lovdon: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row ,London, E. C. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ LIST. 


— ͤ y 


Next week will be published, 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP’S STUDIES in 
POETRY and PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 
revised, with a New Preface. Facp. 8vo, 6s. 


Also, a Third Edition, by the same Author, of 
CULTURE and RELIGIONS Fscp. 8vo, 
Se. Gd. 


Dr. LEITH ADAMS’S NATURAL HIS- 
TORY and ARCH ZOLOGY of the NILE VALLEY 
r 

* 
—— — 1 o, wi ap an 


TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE. Translated by H. Van Laux. Complete 
in Two Vols., 8vo, with Index, and Preface by the 
Author, price 218. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF’S ELGIN SPEECHES, 
Svo, 8s. 6d. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF’S POLITICAL SURVEY. 
8vo, 7s, 6d. 


the | Professor BLACKIE’S FOUR PHASES of 


MORALS. Socrates—AnrisToTLE—CHRISTIANITY 
—UTILITARIANISM, Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. KNIGHT'S COLLOQUIA PERI- 
PATETICA. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. MACDONELL’S SURVEY of POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dr. HANNA’S The WARS of the HUGUE- 
NOTS. Pep. 8vo, 6s, 


Dr. KER, of GLASGOW.—SERMONS. 
Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dr. JOHN BROWN’S HORA SUBSECIV. E. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Captain PALMER’S KIDNAPPING in the 
SOUTH SEAS, evo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THOMAS ERSKINE of LINLATHEN’S 
POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. 


1. The Spiritual Order, &o. Orown 8yo, 5s. 


2. The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel. 
Fecp. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


3. The Purpose of God in the Oreation of 
Man. es my ree 


GIFTS for MEN. By X. H. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


1. The Gift of tance—2. The Gift of the Yoke— 
3. The Gift of the Holy Ghest—4. The Promise to the Elect. 


Professor OUNNINGHAM’S NATURAL 
HISTORY of the STRAITS of MAGELLAN and 
WEST COAST of PATAGONIA. sro, with Maps 

>. and Illustrations, 15s. 


DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES of 
H LIFE end CHARACTER. Li 


Edition, carefully revised a a one 
„ With Portrait by James Feed. One Vol., 8v0, price 


IN THE PRESS, 


A ORITICAL HISTORY ef the DOCTRINE 
of JUSTIFICATION and RECONCILIATION. By 
— „ A 0 a the Uni- 
sanction, by J. 8. Buacx, M.A. i 


The REDEEMER and the REDEEMED: a 
Treatise on the Offices of Our Lord and the Doxology of 
vio By Epwarp Sreanz, D.D. In One 


LECTURES on LEGAL ANTIQUITIES. By 
Cosmo Innes, Professor of H in the Universi 
of Edin and Author of “ in the 
Ages,” &e. One Vol. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS in connexion with the 
LANDandthe CHURCH, c. By E. WII TLIAM Roserrt- 
son, Author of “ Scotland under her Early Kings.” In 
One Vol., 8vo. 12 February. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
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Pyblished Anruve Miaut, at No. 18, Bouverie Street 
ae Printed 2 Roszat Kixosrox Bust, Wine 


Office Court, Fleet London.— Wednesday, January 
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